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ALDEN SCOTT BOYER (1887-1953), historian, collector, and connoisseur of photography. 


THE BOYER 


The George Eastman House had no greater friend than Alden 
Scott Boyer, the Chicago collector whose unexpected death last 
June brought to an end a lifetime of collecting. For the last 
ten years he had become intensely interested in the history of 
photography, and assembled the largest and most important 
private collection of historical photographs, apparatus, and 
books on photography in the United States, if not in the world. 

When plans for the George Eastman House were first being 
made, Boyer freely offered his assistance, both as an historian 
and as a collector. He showered the curator with letters crammed 
with information, ‘‘culls’’ he called them, drawn from his ex- 
tensive reading. He freely passed on leads to material which 
he already had or which did not come within the scope of his 
collecting. Thanks to his cooperation, many of the finest ad- 
ditions to the Eastman House collection were made: treasures 
like The Pencil of Nature, and the remarkable group of pictures 
by Henry Peach Robinson. 
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COLLECTION 


In 1950 Boyer decided to give up collecting the history of 
photography, and made an outright gift of his entire collection 
to Eastman House. His approach was typically direct and simple. 
“If you want my collection, now is the time to speak,’’ he wrote 
the curator. The possibility of having the collection in Rochester 
had never occurred to us, nor did we expect that when we tele- 
phoned him he would ask, ‘‘Do you want to buy it, or do you 
want me to give it to you?’ There was only one answer. ‘“That’s 
what I like, plain talk,” Boyer replied. ““When are you coming 
out to pack up?” 

It took six weeks to make the inventory of cameras and lenses, 
photographs and books. The load weighed 41/ tons. Boyer kept 
his collections in The Boyer Museum of American Curiosities, 
an abandoned bank building which he had bought on Michigan 
Avenue near 22nd St. The photographic material was hemmed 
in by mechanical pianos, which he loved to play, antique slot 
machines, silverware, and the accumulation of years of pursuing 
his favorite hobby—attending auction sales. 











DAGUERREOTYPE, from the Boston studio of 
Southworth & Hawes. 


“I have been a collector since 1891, ‘when I made my first 
collection of Advertising Picture Cards,’ Boyer told the Oak 
Park Camera Club. “Passing through life I have made collec- 
tions of Colored Baby Ribbons, Tobacco Tags, Stamps, Coins 
and Paper Money, Ancient Books on Chemistry, Books on 
Perfume Manufacture, Old Perfume Bottles, Old Bicycles, Old 
Automatic Coin Devices, Early Automobiles, Books on Early 
American Travel and, lastly, over the last six years I have in- 
tensely devoted my efforts on early photographic research and 
on the History of Photography.” 

He was never content to collect the obvious or the known. He 
wanted to build as complete a collection as possible of every- 
thing pertaining to photography. When a tintype studio which 
had been abandoned in 1886 was put up for sale in Wisconsin, 
he brought back everything in his station wagon—not only 
cameras, tripods and photographic equipment, but the posing 
chair, the head rest, two artificial rocks, a broken column of 
plaster of Paris, painted backgrounds, and even chemicals and 
unused plates by the dozen, boxes of fancy cardboard mounts 
and the tinted envelopes tintypes were put up in. The result is a 
complete reconstruction at Eastman House of a typical portrait 
studio of the last century, portrayed with an authenticity which 
it would have been difficult to match without the minutiae 
which Boyer collected. 
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SOUTHWORTH & HAWES 

In Boston he found another “‘hoard’’: hundreds of daguerreo- 
types made by the firm of Albert Sands Southworth and Josiah 
Johnson Hawes, who were without question the world’s greatest 
daguerreotypists. It was the custom of the studio to make several 
poses of each sitter. For decades the daguerreotypes which were 
not selected remained in the studio, which Hawes occupied until 
his death in 1901. His descendants found a ready market for the 
portraits of celebrities, but there were no takers for the uniden- 
tified daguerreotypes, although they are equally splendid exam. 


SOUTHWORTH & HAWES’ 
DAGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 


No. 5% Tremont Row, Boston. 
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THE ATTENTION OF ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN PROCURING 
DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES 
OF THEMSELVES OR FRIENDS, 


Or Copies from Portraits, Miniatures, Paintings, Engrav- 
ings, or Statuary, is particuiarly invited to 
our Specimens. 


For seven vears we have taken copies of every de-vription, without revers- 
ing them: also from Life, when desired. 

We have in attendance two Ladies, and females can have assistauce iu 
arranging their dress and drapery. aud consult them as to colors most appro- 
priate and harmouious tor the Daguerreotype process. 

Our arrangements are such, that we take miniatures of children and adults 
instantly ; and of deceased persons, either at our rooms or at private resi- 
dences. 

We take great pains to have miniatures of deceased persons agreeable and 
satisfactory ; and they are often so natural as to seem, even to artists, in a 
quiet sleep. 

In style of execution and picturesque efleet — in boldness of character and 
beauty of expression — in variety of size, and delicacy of lights and shadows, 
— we shall aim at the highest perfection possible 

Photographs painted in the very best manner. if required. 

Cameras, which will not reverse pictures, and every variety of Apparatus. 
Chemicals, and Materials, furnished and warranted. 


PLEASE TO READ. 


‘The spperiority of our Likenesses is the result of our care in the arrange- 
ment throughout, particularly of the Light. We thus obtain a mild, delicate. 
pleasing eye, instead of 2 blotch of white, nearly or wholly covering the 
pupil; either giving it a wild, unnatural glare, or destroying its lively ap- 
pearance. 

We blend, artistically, our lights and shadows; aud, when we color. avoid 
the harsh, cut, puttern-like outline, or semblance to a paper profile, or 
theorem. 

Our pictures of Infants snd Children, being instantly taken, are invariably 
satisfactory, and generaliy very pleasing. 

The best specimens are always taken by customers ; three-fourths of those 
exhibited are second-best, or rejected ones 

We thank the public, our friends, and editors, for their approbation, and 
our customers for their patronage; and invite all to visit us at the Fair, and 
at our rooms. 

N. B.— Editors and others will speak of us as they think best. or feel that 
our efforts merit. We shall not attempt to make any one believe ours the 
only work of the kind deserving credit ; nor shall we ever collect, or publish. 
a bombastic, humbugging card, bill, or circular, containing a collection ot 
our own written and paid-for puffs, as “ Opinions of the ” 

SOUTHWORTH & HAWES, 
554 Tremont Row, Boston. 


BROADSIDE, typical of scores in the Boyer Collection. 
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ples of photography. The whole lot was acquired by Boyer, 
plus the business correspondence of the firm, ledgers, and ap- 
pointment books. Future students will find in this material 
suthcient documentation for a detailed study of the economic, 


technological, and artistic state of photography in the middle of 
the last century. 


DAGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS 

It is rare to find a camera more than a hundred years old in 
pristine condition; it is rarer to find a complete daguerreotype 
outfit. 

When Boyer learned that a West Coast collector had such an 
outfit, he became restless. Photographs of the equipment 
showed Boyer that the camera and accessories were in perfect 
condition. They whetted his appetite to the point where he 
wrote, offering to purchase the lot. The collector was not inter- 
ested. Undaunted, Boyer pressed his offer. The deal was finally 
closed, not by cash offered, but by an exchange as well: an un- 
usual daguerreotype of California gold miners. The central 
figure points to a gold pan, on which an actual nugget of gold 
was stuck. 

If there was a symbol for the daguerreotypist, it was the buff 
stick—a two-foot sword-like wooden blade covered with buck- 
skin, used to polish the silvered copper plate. The one in Boyer's 
outfit came enclosed in a sheath, made of a newspaper dated 1848. 
The kit included a brush used to clean the buff. The camera is of 
typical American construction, with two folding doors on top 
with turned bone knobs with which to open them. Two identical 
coating boxes with glass linings were used to sensitize the plate, 
which was placed on top of the jars in turn. One contained 
iodine, in solid form, and the other “quickstuff” (a mixture, 


DAGUERREOTYPE 
CAMERA, made in 
America about 1848. 
(Photographs by Ansel 
Adams). 
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APPARATUS for developing daguerreotypes with heated mercury 











either dry or in aqueous solution, of bromine and chlorine). 
These halides converted the silver surface to light-sensitive 
silver salts. The plate was developed by mercury, contained in 
an iron pot and heated to the vapor point by an alcohol lamp: 
the mercury fumes formed an amalgam with the silver surface 
in direct proportion to the light received. In the equipment is a 
bottle marked ‘‘Hyposulphite of Soda,” in which was kept the 
chemical used to fix the image. And there is a cardboard box 
containing tiny jars of powdered colors and brushes, to color 
daguerreotype portraits so they would seem more lifelike. 
CALOTYPES 

Although Boyer began collecting the history of photography 
on reading Robert Taft's Photography and the American Scene, 
he did not limit himself to American productions. There are 
hundreds of paper negatives in the collection, made by Fox 
Talbot's process, which was invented in the very same year as 
the daguerreotype. Strangely, the majority of these negatives 
were taken in Italy, by Englishmen—at least the meticulous 
documentation on many of the negatives is written in English. It 
seems incredible that rich, detailed prints can be made by print- 
ing through stout paper, but in the Boyer collection there are 
ample examples of both negatives and prints to prove that this 
was indeed possible. In his darkroom (converted from the safe 
deposit vaults of the old bank building) Boyer made prints 
from many of the negatives. Above his printer he had a fare 
register from a street car; as he completed each print he yanked 
the cord, to ring up the total. 

By profession, Boyer was a manufacturer of industrial chemi- 
cals. While still a youth he passed examinations as a registered 
pharmacist; then had to wait for his twenty-first birthday be- 
fore the certificate was given him. In France he learned the 
secret of the perfume industry, and started his own cosmetics 
company, with offices in Paris and Chicago. This background 
gave him unusual opportunity to appreciate the technical aspects 
of photography. He was an ardent amateur, and his collection 
of the most modern cameras and apparatus was extensive. 

He accumulated things on a prodigious scale. If you asked for 
the loan of a pencil, as likely as not you were offered your choice 
of mechanical pencils from a gross or more—a bargain grabbed 
at an auction sale. But he was not content simply to store away 
what he gathered together. The modern cameras were all used. 
Every shipment of old photographs he studied with care. He 
carefully wrapped them in cardboard portfolios which he made 
himself; in a back room of the bank he had a bookbinder’s 
trimmer and a boxmaker's stapling machine. For cameras and 
lenses he made boxes in the woodworking shop in the basement. 
When the material for the Eastman House was being readied 
for shipment to Rochester, Boyer was in the backroom proc- 
essing new arrivals. As fast as the older items were packed, 
new material came in. For the first week it seemed that it would 
be a never ending task to accomplish the transfer! 


PAPER NEGATIVE, repro- 
duced full size, of the Roman 
Forum. Dated Jan. 23, 1857. 
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JAMES NASMYTH, Boyer’s favorite Hill-Adamson calotype. 


CHILDREN were difficult to 
photograph in formal poses 
due to the long exposure of 
the calotype process. Hill and 
Adamson made many charm- 
ing studies of their relaxed 
moments. 
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D. O. HILL AND R. ADAMSON 

If Alden Scott Boyer had been asked to name his favorite 
photographs in the collection, there is little doubt that he would 
have chosen the 700 or more original calotypes by David Octavi- 
us Hill and Robert Adamson, which he painstakingly accumu- 
lated through the years. 

David Octavius Hill was a painter of landscapes, and Presi- 
dent of the Royal Scottish Academy. In 1843 he was confronted 
by a gigantic task: to paint a group portrait of the 450 dele- 
gates to the convention at which the Free Church of Scotland 
was founded. He turned to photography as a documentary aid, 
and secured the services of Robert Adamson, who had already 
made some experiments with Fox Talbot's newly discovered 
process. Between 1843 and 1848 the two made hundreds of 
portraits which still, after a hundred years, rank among the 
finest productions of the art of portrait photography. They took 
their subjects out of doors, under brilliant sunlight, softening 
the shadows by means of a concave mirror. 

Boyer’s collection contains some of the most famous portraits 
of the Hill-Adamson collaboration. It also contains many which 
are not so well known. “At last,’ he wrote in 1949, ‘I have 
the most superb D. O. Hill photo of my great friend James 
Nasmyth, inventor of the steam hammer. . . . My copy is a dif- 
ferent one from the one in Schwarz [the standard book on 
Hill}. I like mine better.’ The prints, for the most part, are in 
splendid condition. 
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( Read before the Royal Society, January 31, 1839.) 
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THREE FIRSTS: Daguerre’s instruction manual, Talbot's first description, and the Lumiére Brothers’ manual for the operation of the cinématographe. 


THE LIBRARY 

Books, periodicals, and albums, to the number of more than 
3000, form by far the largest part of the Boyer collection. They 
are stored in The Alden Scott Boyer Library at the Eastman 
House, and may be consulted by appointment. 

The entire history of photography is covered by this splendid 
collection. Here are to be found some of the rarest of original 
sources, written by the inventors of photography and the earliest 
pioneers. There are several copies of Daguerre’s instruction 
pamphlet, published in 1839. One of them is practically unique: 
only one other copy is known. The Boyer copy is the one given 
by Daguerre to the mayor of Bry-sur-Marne, the town where 
he spent the last years of his life. 

Talbot, who simultaneously invented a photographic process 
which proved to be the basis of all modern techniques, is equal- 
ly well represented. His first paper, presented at the Royal 
Institution in London a few months before the daguerreotype was 
disclosed, was reprinted privately in a limited edition, and this 
rare pamphlet is on the shelves of the Boyer Library alongside 
The Pencil of Nature (1844), Talbot's famous account of his 
invention, and the first book to be illustrated by photography. 

Books illustrated with actual photographs were a specialty 
with Boyer, and his collection of them is one of the largest ever 
made. Before the perfection of photoengraving methods, the 
only way that books could be illustrated by photographs was to 
paste actual prints in them. Some of the volumes are magnifi- 
cent, in particular Maxime Du Camp's folio volume of Egyptian 
views, taken on a trip with the author Gustave Flaubert in 


1849-51, and published in 1852. THE CINEMATOGRAPHE. The pioneer moving picture apparatus 


By id at os on able to cater 1 f made by the Lumiéres in 1895 served both as camera and projector. 
7 SSR WO, Eye WES ee et ae eS This page from the manual shows its use as projector. 
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oOo. N. HAND, 
PICTURES FOR THE MILLION, 
Palm Ave., bet. T. and F. Sts. 

ARMVILLE. 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


SAMPLE DESIGNS to serve as models for printing the backs of photographic mounts. From “Western Photographic News,” June, 1876. 


many of the most outstanding photographic periodicals, begin- 
ning with The Daguerreian Journal, the first of its kind, which 
began publication in New York in 1851. He always tried to get 
unbound copies, because they were more likely to contain the 
advertising pages. His favorite was The Philadelphia Photog- 
rapher. This American periodical carried an actual photograph 
in each issue. As it was quicker to print several negatives at a 
time than one, many variants of each issue exist, and a great 
many of them found their way into the Boyer Collection. Camera 
Work, considered the most beautiful photographic magazine 
ever to appear, came to Boyer in mint condition, luxuriously 
bound, and with an autograph letter from the editor and pub- 
lisher, Alfred Stieglitz. 

In addition to strictly photographic magazines, Boyer col- 
lected others which paid attention to the camera and its prod- 
ucts. Notable among these is a complete file of The Scientific 
American. 

Boyer collected largely by correspondence. He established 
contacts with booksellers, dealers, and scouts all over the world. 
They found that Boyer made quick decisions, and that he paid 
his bills with a promptness unusual for collectors. They sent 
him their choicest finds, before advertising them more generally. 
Boyer, who was an ardent correspondent, made many friends 
with dealers both in America and in Europe. 

Unlike most collectors, Boyer read his books. He studied 
them thoroughly, and made notes on them and in them. He 


became well versed in the history of photography, and was 
always eager to share his knowledge in friendly cooperation. If 
you became a regular correspondent, you received a rubber stamp 
reading ‘Alden Scott Boyer’’ and his Chicago address. This 
was to facilitate letter writing. For years Boyer’s friends came 
to expect almost every day a hastily written but distinctly legible 
note which invariably began, “Good Morning.” In breathless 
haste he poured out his latest discoveries from his readings, or 
described his ‘‘plucks’’—the most recent additions to his col- 
lection. The late Albert E. Marshall, the Providence collector, 
maintained a file of typewritten copies of these ‘‘culls’’ and 
““plucks”’, which he considered one of his most valuable refer- 
ence sources. 

The George Eastman House is proud to maintain the Alden 
Scott Boyer Collection as a lasting memorial to a great collector 
and a loyal friend. It is particularly proud that Mrs. Boyer, in 
memory of her husband, has deposited here a large amount of 
material which did not form a part of the 1950 gift, in order 
that the Boyer Collection may be as complete and as useful as 
possible. 





The columns of IMAGE are open to all who are interested in 
tracing the development of photography. Unsigned articles which 
appear in these pages may be reprinted providing that credit is 
given the George Eastman House. 
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